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The Ups and Downs of an Epileptic Class 


JEANNETTE V. PERKINS, School No. 82, Baltimore, Md. 


All those interested in Orthogen- 
ics will have scientific spirit and 
human sympathy especially drawn 
to the unfortunates classed as Epi- 
leptics, who labor under the triple 
burden of deviation, retardation 
and degeneration. The physical 
side of the latter is a distressing 
one, accompanied too often by 
sub-normal mental and moral tone. 

With all this is a nervous organ- 
ism so tense, so easily excited, 
whose adjustment is so quickly 
displaced by violent emotion, pleas- 
urable or otherwise, that a peculiar 
treatment must be accorded these 
children if they are to be kept 
from sinking slowly but surely to- 
wards insanity and crime, thus be- 
coming a greater expense and bur- 
den to the family and the state. 

If they are to be raised even so 
far as Baldwin’s “Epoch of object- 
ive reference,” it was found that 
they must be segregated into spec- 
ial groups. 

Such being the case, two classes 
were formed in Baltimore where 
some seventy to eighty epileptic 
children were attending public 
school. One class draws from the 
densely populated southern, south- 
eastern and southwestern; the oth- 
er from the western, northern and 
eastern districts. 

As in class number two, many 


children live a long distance from 
school, the city pays the carfare of 
those too poor to bear the expense. 

In selecting these children the 
idiotic and low’ grade imbecile 
were excluded, accepting the mid- 
dle grade and high-grade imbecile, 
the feeble-minded and_ the back- 
ward normal epileptics. In all 
there were about forty homes vis- 
ited while forming class number 2, 
out of which number, only ten 
were obtained. While parents and 
children are delighted and grateful 
for the opportunity, one that only 
a person who has a knowledge of 
the daily segregation of such an 
individual, can appreciate,—a few 
children were idiotic, a few low 
grade imbeciles trainable but need- 
ing assistance in getting to and 
from school and living great dis- 
tances, and more had such frequent 
attacks of total unconsciousness, 
grand mal, that riding alone in the 
cars was impossible. 

In not one of the forty cases 
would the parent be willing to send 
the child away from home to an 
institution. Even if a parent so 
wished he has neither money, edu- 
cation, nor time to train his child 
at home. Indeed the home influ- 
ence too often has the effect of 
making the child irritable, selfish, 
nervous and moody,—the parent’s 
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love for the afflicted child increas- 
ing such faults through humoring. 

Class number 2 was started in 
November, 1907. There are now 
eight in regular attendance, and two 
attend irregularly, one being a 
girl. 

Believing firmly, the Aristotelian 
axiom so thoroughly expounded by 
Spencer that “there is nothing in 
the intellect that was not in the 
senses,” sense training has been 
used not as an end, but to develop 
power of attention through ideas. 

Much importance has been paid 
to manual and industrial training 
for it is through the hands that at- 
tention and moral character may 
be trained. I encourage the child- 
ren to choose their own models, 
believing that the best development 
comes from congenial work plus a 
daily atmosphere of helpful praise. 

The academic has not been neg- 
lected, varying with the individu- 
al’s capabilities. But the indus- 
trial has been given precedence 
over the academic for its moral 
worth, i. e., the strengthening of 
the initiative; and inculcation of 
the feeling that there is a place for 
such a child in the world; the 
achieved self respect which comes 
from the knowledge that there is a 
branch of industry by which he 
may at least partially support him- 
self; and the regulation of emo- 
tions too strong for frail bodies 
and weak wills. !t is time, as so 
strongly writes H. H. Goddard, “to 
cease to torment our defectives 
with abstractions and devote our- 
selves to developing their minds by 
training in interesting occupa- 
tions.” 

These children to a marked de- 
gree are exponents of the truth 
taught so persistently at Vineland 
by Johnstone and proved in the 
laboratory by Goddard, that happi- 
ness and praise increase power 
both mental and physical, and that 


scolding and punishment (corpor- 
al), waste precious energy intend- 
ed for physical and mental devel- 
opment. They are also responsive 
to suggestion, making for good or 
evil as the case may be. 

Coming attacks cast their shad- 
ows before them in dullness of 
memory, decreased power of at- 
tention and inhibition, falseness or 
actual inability to form concepts, 
increased irritability, disobedience, 
viciousness, profaneness and im- 
morality. The will power ebbs low 
as the physical strength weakens— 
the circulation seeming to be so 
poor at those times as to cause a 
lethargy, mental and physical. 

In seven out of ten cases, there 
is lack of nutrition, because the pa- 
rents are too poor to obtain milk, 
eggs, fruit, properly prepared veg- 
etables and meats necessary to pro- 
duce the greatest amount of energy 
with the least amount of effort and 
waste. 

A heavy cold contracted by one 
of these children will so unbalance 
his nervous system that the attacks 
become more frequent and are ac- 
companied by decreased mental and 
will powers. Other diseases act in 
proportion. 

Everything has been done with 
the intent of brightening the lives 
of these epileptics,—cleansing their 
minds of morbid, selfish and of- 
ten evil thoughts, by stories, mu- 
sic, praise for any effort, and con- 
genial work, the great elevator; 
cleansing their bodies by talks to 
the parents relative to hygiene and 
dieting, and by giving plenty ot 
pure air, sunshine and running wa- 
ter in the school room. The boy 
from the poorest home enjoys the 
most, the running water, fresh 
towels and soap in his room, sup- 
plied by the School Board; and 
this boy’s delight is to keep the 
brass spigots and porcelain basin 
in first class condition. These 
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with our gas range for many pur- 
poses, such as dyeing our own 
reed and rafia, making tea for the 
little one returning to conscious- 
ness; with the cushions to go un- 
der the child’s head while in a 
seizure, the screens to be placed 
around him, the couch to lay him 
on, the cover; all tend to develop 
that altruism that is so obviously 
wanting in them. For example, the 
boy who positively gloated over 
the tremors of a little friend in a 
seizure, now has but the one 
thought of rushing for pillow and 
screen—a healthy normal sympa- 
thy—and then returning to work 
as though nothing had happened. 
It is remarkable to watch the de- 
velopment of concentration, of ab- 
straction. Children who on enter- 
ing the class expected the attention 
of every moment of the teacher’s 
time, who were disturbed and irri- 
tated by every motion of another 
child at different work, can now 
not only work by themselves, but 
one class can be getting a spelling 
lesson, while a second is reading 
aloud, or sometimes taking flash 
spelling—and from the result one 
would have supposed them to have 
been in separate rooms. 

We look forward to the time 
when milk will be supplied; when 
a warm strengthening soup may 
be made by the girls; and the class 


sit down to the table as a family,— 
to eat lunch; when a sewing ma- 
chine for the girls’ dressmaking 
and a heavier one for the boys to 
learn the first steps of tailoring 
will be provided. 

Truth after truth is incorporated 
into the mind through  environ- 
ment—indeed Shields tells us, 
“All the materials used in building 
up the mental content are derived 
through the senses from environ- 
ment” and the adjustment of inter- 
nal to external relations, a charac- 
teristic of living things, is going on 
all the time; therefore to supply 
the right environment and so incor- 
porate truths necessary for future 
manliness and pure womanliness is 
a tremendous task with the feeble- 
minded. 

The right path is not clear be- 
fore us, but the motto of Vineland 
has been adopted in Class Number 
2,—The true education and train- 
ing for girls and boys of backward 
and feeble minds is to teach them 
what they ought to know and can 
make use of when they become 
men and women.” 

I cannot close without mention- 
ing with deep gratitude the high 
ideal, the strengthening force, the 
light given out at the Vineland 
Summer School to those of us 
fortunate enough to have _ been 
there. 


If a man cannot take care of his family, we take 
care of it for him—we do not prevent his having a 


family to take care of. 


Mary Dendy. 
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The following are details of six Cases 
from the above Class. 


CASE A 


Normal Backward, Grand Mal. 
Entered November 1907. Age II 
years. 

Father,—Carpenter, American, 
Protestant, epileptic, re- 
formed drinker. 

Mother,—American, Protestant, 
Highly nervous, Shiftless. 

Sister,—Died in infancy, epileptic. 

Brother,—10 years old. _In public 


school. Has had one 
seizure. 

Uncle,—Father’s brother, died at 
34. Epileptic. 


Aunt,—Father’s sister, died about 
33. Epileptic. 
FEBRUARY 1908 
Height, —4 ft. 11 1-2 in. Weight 
84 Ibs. 
Grade,—3 A. 
In school, to February 1908, 5 1-2 
years. 
Case of mal-nutrition. 
Disposition,—sneaky, untruthful, 
impertinent, spoilt, lazy 
slovenly. 
Personal habits,—bad. 
Very religious. 
Smoked cigarettes, drank beer. 
Affectionate, trusting. 
Spells,—two to three per week in 
school. Three to four at 
home, per week. 
Anxious to follow diet, but parents 
not responsive. 
Apperception, normal. 
Concentration, poor. 
Memory and conception of form, 
oor. 
Language,—difficult in all phases. 
Spelling, reading, oral 
and written expression. 


FEBRUARY 1909 


Height,—5 ft. 1-2 in, Weight, 
89 I-2 Ibs. 
Grade,—4 A. 


Senses,—normal. 

Disposition,—improved. 

One period of relapse in regard to 
personal habits. 

Very religious. 

Smoking and beer cut off entirely. 

No spells in school, one to two at 
home per week. 

Periods of unconsciousness and 
subsequent sleep, I 1-2 to 2 hours. 

Loves to use plastic material, 
thus developing along the line of 
his own nature. 

Does good reed and raffia, bas- 
ketry and wood work. . 

He improved steadily and notice- 
ably from November 1907 to Nov- 
ember 1908, when his father lost 
work. Lack of proper food, sleep- 
ing in a close room and sharing the 
worry of the family brought on 
worse attacks at home with hem- 
orrhage of stomach. Case of poor 
quality food, poor cooking. 

Catarrhal. 

Treated at Hopkins for three to 
six months. Parents considered 
that he grew worse, so stopped 
treatment. 


CASE B 


Backward, normal, grand mal. 


Entered February 1908. Age 10 
years. 

FAMILY HISTORY 
Father,—German, Health good, 


drunkard. 
Mother,—German, Health good, 
Catholic, habits good. 
Father had eight children by 
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wife, then deserted the family. 
Mother married after four years of 
widowhvod. Step-father provided 
well. 
FEBRUARY 1908 
Height,—4 ft. 4 1-2 in. 
52 1-2 Ibs, 
Grade,—2 A. 
In former school, six months. 
Parochial, school, one year. 
Disposition,—-irritabie, sly, selfish, 
domineering, untruthful, 
timid, nervous, impert- 
inent, moody, spoilt. 
Easily exhausted, 
Attacks averaged 5 per week in 
school. Becomes uncon- 
scious and sleeps for an hour, 


FEBRUARY 1909 

Height,—4 ft. 6 1-4 in. 

57 1-2 lbs. 

Grade ,—2 A. 

Senses, normal. 

Earlier symptoms have all improved 
under treatment, so that he 
is like a different child. 
Cheerful, neat, energetic, 
intelligent, religiously in- 
clined, affectionate, honest, 
trusting. 

No spells in school. No increase 
of spells at home. 

Much time lost the first year. 

Apperception and conception, good. 

Memory, poor, but has improved. 

Inhibitive power not up to the 
standard. 

So anxious to learn spelling, that 
his very nervous energy de- 
feats its own ends. 

Had typhoid, June 1908. Atten- 
dance irregular owing to 
weakness. 

Rides 21-2 miles to school in 
electric car. Had several seizures 
first year on car, none now. Once 
he feil off the step of an open car 
during a seizure. Was away from 
school from June ist, 1908, to 
November 1st, 1908. Result of 
typhoid. Treatedfor three years 
at the Hopkins. Heavy doses of 


Weight, 


Weight, 


bromide reduced this spring. Does 
well with reed and raffia basketry 
and knotted raffia work. 

Is next to the youngest child. 
No epilepsy in family as far as 
they know. Mother grateful and 
practical as to suggestions given as 
to diet, etc. 


CASE C 


Middle imbecile grade, Grand 
Mal. Entered November 1907. 
Age 9 years. 


FAMILY HISTORY 
Father,—German descent Ist re- 
moved. Protestant, car- 
penter. Health medium, 
habits good, not energetic, 
uses beer. 
Mother,—German descent, 1st re- 
moved, Protestant, works 
away from home, very 
nervous, habits good. 
Mother married and had 
first child before sixteen. 
Three children miasmic 
when babies. 
Two grown girls, one 
married and a mother. 
Case C youngest child, 
Mother tries to follow sug- 
gestions as to diet, etc. 
Case C treated at Hopkins 
and by family physician. 


FEBRUARY 1908 


Height,—4 ft. 4 1-2 in. 
69 Ibs. 

Grade,—1 A. 

In school to February 1908, 3 1-2 

years. 

Disposition,—strong atavistic ten- 
dencies, quarrelsome, 
vicious, disobedient, 
untruthful, slovenly in 
work, irresponsible, 
self-conscious, giggles. 

Right hand much smaller than left. 

Grip of left hand twice as great. 

Two dents in skull over motor re- 

gion. Operation would help 
but parents afraid, tho tor- 


Weight 
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mented daily at home by his 
bad habits. 

Attacks, about three times a week. 
Short but severe,—time 20 
to 30 minutes. 

Eyes set in head at different slant. 

Double row of upper front protrud- 

ing teeth, 

Knew nothing of number. Could 


not count or combine. Did not 
know primary colors. Did not 
know forms. 

Language. Nothing of phonics 
remembered. Tongue could not 


say th, the hard sound of c. Words 
are grasped slowly. Memory poor. 
Words gotten more easily by 
teacher saying them siowly over 
and over than by flash work. His 
conception of form is so poor that 
it is hard for him to remember 
form. His eyes havea great deal 
to do with this. 


FEBRUARY 1909 
Height,—4 ft. Gin. Weight, 75 1-2 


Ibs. 

Grade,—A I. 

Senses,—four normal, eyesight, 
poor. 


Has improved to a great degree. 
Still has to be watched at periods 
before attacks. 

Generous, affectionate, trusting, 
industrious. 


No attacks in school. About two 
per month at home. 
MENTALITY 


Concentration, apperception, 
memory, concept and power of in- 
hibition,—poor but shows improve- 
ment. Can now work under self- 
direction. 

Following his nature, he loves 
rigid material to band and bend and 
is developing well along these lines, 
making useful the atavisitc ten- 
dency. Is interested in chair can- 
ing because of pride in making 
money to help family. 

Can write numbers to 10, and 
knows combinations to 4. Knows 
all primary colors, square, circle, 





rectangle, cube, cylinder, prism. 
Phonics very difficult. Memory 
poor. 

Can pronounce and often uses 
th and c. 

His vocabulary has increased so 
that he can read first 10 pages of 
Brook’s primer and spell orally 
some thirty words. His undeve- 
loped coordination makes writing 
from dictation a slow and very 
hard process with him. 


CASE D 


High Grade Imbecile, Petit Mal. 
Entered January 1908. Age 12 
years. 


FAMILY HISTORY 

Father,—German, Ist removed. 
Protestant, collector and 
tailor health good, habits 
good. 

Mother,—German, Ist removed. 
Protestand, house work at 
home, very nervous, 
habits good, high temper. 

Grandmothers, both have scrofula. 

Brothers, both degenerate morally. 
In House of Refuge before 
16 for stealing from 
mother. Good comfort- 
able home. 


FEBRUARY 1908 


Height,—4 ft. 5 1-2in. Weight 66 
Ibs. 
Grade,—1 B. 

In school to February 1908, 5 1-2 
years. 

Disposition ,—irritable, stubborn, 


during period of attack, 
untruthful, when in a 
seizure runs around ina 
circle, walks forward on 
toes. Ran so far for- 
ward that he fell on 
face. Talks in a high 
clear voice, and would 
talk in disconnected 


sentences as fast as 
words could be formed, 
always on one subject, 
—pigeons. 
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Draws well. 

Conception and memory of form 
good. 

Learns words by sight. 

Phonics, difficult. 

Did not know one letter by sight 
or sound. Could not read. 

Did not know one number. 

Could not combine numbers, for 
example, repeated ‘‘One and two 
are three’ in parrot fashion, not 
understandingly. 


FEBRUARY 1909 


Height,—4 ft. 6 1-4 in. 
71 1-2 Ibs. 

Grade,—1 A. 

Senses, normal. 

Candid, trusting, affectionate, gen- 

erous, very energetic. 

Has improved under treatment. 

Some improvement thru filling 
his mind with other pleasant 
thoughts, tho he still harks back to 
pigeons as his main subject of con- 
versation. He loves to watch them, 
but is terribly afraid of one coming 
near him. 

Little improvement in sounds. De- 
pends upon memory of form. 

Now knows 20 letters by sight. 
Can now read thru Brook’s primer, 
spells words in same and writes 
them from dictation. 

Can now write from memory and 
count objects to 39. 

Combinations of 2, 3, 4, and 6. 

The fish in the aquarium attrac- 
ted his attention, he began to count 
and combine to 4. When sent to 
get 6 strands of raffia, he brought 
back three in one hand, three in 
another, and said 3 and 3 are 6. 
There had been no attempt to 
teach this. 

Likes manual work of all kinds, 
but loves woodwork best. Is patient 
painstaking, and his only mistakes 
come from forgetting directions. Is 
painfully neat in his work and per- 
son. Can work under self direc- 
tion. Treated by family physician. 


Weight, 


CASE E 


Feeble-minded. Entered Feb- 
ruary 1908. Age II years. 


FAMILY HISTORY 


Father,—lItalian, storekeeper and 
fruiter, Catholic, health 
good, habits good. 

Mother,—lItalian, house work at 
home, Catholic, health 
good, habits good. 
FEBRUARY 1908 

Height—4 ft. 5 in. Weight 79 1-2 
Ibs. Grade B. 

In former school, 4 years. 

Disposition Stubborn and disobe- 

dient on rare occasions 
and without apparent 
reason, sly more from 
environment than  na- 
ture, untruthful, sloven- 
ly in person and work, 
giggles and laughs at 
most inopportune mo- 
ments, and seems to 
enjoy hugely some joke 
he cannotexplain. Re- 
sponds readily to kind- 
ness. 

Mentality—Apperception, concept- 
ion and memory, poor; 
easily confused. Inhibit- 
ion poor. 

Has outgrown spells or seizures. 
Left leg well-developed, but drags 
from the hip. 

Head rises to a point at the crown. 
Head small, nearly mi- 
crocephalous. 


FEBRUARY 1909 
Height,—4 ft.6 3-4in. Weight, 85 
Ibs. 


Grade,—2 A. 

Senses, normal. 

Much improvement in disposition. 
Energetic, industrious, affec- 
tionate, kind, generous, 
easily taught, trusting. 

Mentality improved. 

Manual work, basketry,wood-work, 
and iron work; works well 
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under self direction. Tends 
toward originality since 
1909. Likes rigid material, 
iron work preferred. 


CASE F 


Normal, Grand Mal. Entered 
February 1909. Age I3 years. 
Father, —Russian, Hebrew, factory 

hand, health good, habits 
good. 

Mother,—Russian, Hebrew, house- 
keeper, health fair, habits 
good, 

A number of sisters and brothers 

at home. 

Height—4 ft. 7 in. 

Ips. 

Grade,—4 A. 

In school to February 1909, 31-2 

years. 

Disposition,—Irritable and disobe- 

dient when seizures are 
approaching. Courte- 
ous, affectionate, kind, 
helpful, truthful, honest, 


Weight, 75 1-2 


energetic. Slovenly in 
putting work on paper. 
Mental work much more enjoyed 
than manual. Must see the prac- 
tical value of any piece of manual 
work before he selects it as a 
model. Manual work poorly done, 
too much haste. Nervousness cause 
of much of the slovenliness. Is 
hungry for mental advancement. 
Is one of the only two in class, the 
other Case B, that really cares to 
read silently. The rest like stories, 
and to be read to. He has to be 
held back, rather than urged. 
Mentality, good. 
Spelling shows great improve- 
ment, as does the appearance of 


his work. Bright and quick to 
grasp numbers. 
Attacks, none in school,—one 


just outside of school. Average of 
two per month at home. At inter- 
vals, sells papers, takes money to 
mother. Treated at Hopkins for 
some time. 


fen Allegory 


By DR. J. T. SEARCY, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
(Presented at the Richmond, Va. meeting of the National Conference 


of Charities and Correction, 1908.) 


There is said to have been a 
town, which was called a progres- 
sive, an up-to-date town, within 
whose limits there was a bluff or 
precipice, over which a great num- 
ber of the inhabitants were continu- 
ally falling. 

There grew up gradually a num- 
ber of persons in the town called 
physicians, who, assisted by the 
nurses and others, made it their 
life work to aid the unfortunates 
who fell over the bluff. It was sin- 
gular how many other kinds of 
persons became interested in and 
derived a living from these mis- 
fortunes of their fellow citizens, 
for instance, there were undertak- 
ers, grave-diggers, coffin-makers, 
sextons, and the like. The people, 


thru sympathy, built great hospitals 
and ran ambulances to gather up 
the unfortunates. Hospitals for 
the insane, colonies for the epilep- 
tics, schools for the feeble-minded, 
and reformatories for the wayward 
and inebriates, were built and 
equipped. Drug stores grew and 
flourished on the corners, immense 
factories for making remedies, also. 

In many ways the town gained 
great reputation for its progress. 
its liberal contributions and its no- 
ble charities. 

Finally one of the doctors looked 
up from his work and drew atten- 
tion to the fact that it would be 
geod policy to place a fence on the 
top of the bluff to prevent so many 
falling over. 
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At first he attracted little atten- 
tion, but the strenuosity of his as- 
sertions finally drew some favor- 
able comments. Numbers arose to 
cppose his suggestions, principally 
with the plea that “the business in- 
terests’” of the town would be im- 
paired; some intimated “the works 
ot Providence” would be interfer- 
ec with. Some of the other physi- 
cians were selfishly dilatory in 
helping, or indirectly opposed to 
the good doctor. The makers and 
vendors of alcoholic drinks and of 
“dope” mixtures, many of the pat- 
ent medicine and food makers 
thought the fence would rule them 
out and opposed it; and so did the 
keepers of dives and places of low 
repute. These formed strong com- 
binations to prevent the erection of 
the fence. 

Besides this, there seemed to be 
a great indifference on the part of 
the inhabitants to learn of those 
principles of heredity, which, as 
the city grew wealthy and civilized, 
pointed more and more to a steadily 
increasing hereditary inability of 
the people to stem the tides and 
currents which drew them to the 
precipice. It became evident that 
lineal deterioration was a principal 
predisposing cause of the accidents, 
The back country had to fill vacan- 
cies caused by the wholesale elim- 
ination of city families. Deteriora- 


tion even seemed to be in propor- 
tion to the apparent wealth and 
prosperity of the town. In many 
instances, it looked as tho it would 
be necessary to set the fence, one 
two or more generations back 
from the brow of the precipice. 
Increased efforts, however, were 
made at the foot of the precipice, 
more money was spent and more 
applause was given to the charita- 
ble work that was rendered. A 
singular mock modesty and unnat- 
ural prudery prevailed and tabooed 
as impolite and indecent, talks and 
instructions along lines of race de- 
terioration and race improvement. 
Legal sensuality took position be- 
hind prudery and refused to be dis- 
turbed. The insidious silent agen- 
cies of lineal degeneracy had al- 
most the whole field to themselves, 
unrecognized and unmolested. 
Sometimes a fable, a parable or 
an allegory is an apt way to draw 
attention to a subject. I have used 
this allegory, in some shape, possi- 
bly familiar, to illustrate the sub- 
ject of heredity to the members of 
this conference, many of whom are 
doing such generous work at the 
foot of the precipice. It may serve 
to point them to the principal direc- 
tion whence comes so much of the 
unceasingly accumulating material, 
on which they expend their labors. 


i 


If the mothers and friends of the 
children could have looked in on us 
Wednesday evening, September 22, 
[ am sure they would have under- 
stood as never before the happy 
homelife of our Institution. Yet 
it was only an ordinary occurrence, 
part of our everyday life. It was 
simply a party at the Hall for the 
girls, an informal and _ homelike 
affair, under the direction of seve- 
ral of the teachers,—directed only 
so far as any gathering would 
have a leader of some sort. 


There was a_ natural at-home 
spirit everywhere apparent. The 
girls took part in the various games 
and dances if they wished, or look. 
ed on if they preferred that, but 
generally all enthusiasticaliy help- 
ed along in every game. There 
were a number of the employes of 
the Institution present as guests, 
and they enjoyed it fully as much 
as the girls. Light refreshments 
were served, and a_ pleasant eve- 
ning brought to a close with our 
good-night song. 
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The following from the Annual 
Report of the Superintendent of 
Schools of Passaic, N. J., we print 
because it is a pleasant tribute to 
Miss Smith who was in our Sum- 
mer School Class of 1909, and be- 
cause it is one more testimonial to 
the Special Class. 

Let the good work go on! 

“Value of Special Classes.—No 
better proof of the value of special 
classes for special students could 
be desired than the results secured 
by Miss M. Jennie Smith in her 
specially selected class of primary 
children at No. 9 School. Where 
there had been no_ speech, there 
were spoken words, where there 
had been indifference, there was 
alertness, and where there had been 
mother disappointment, there was 


mother joy and hope. If one’s 
faith was unstable, he had but to 
visit this room to have it restored. 
No kindness or more helpful serv- 
ice has been rendered by you to 
any group of children.” 


Se ee 


“Professor, to-morrow is my 
birthday, please spank me,” said 
one of the Itard boys yesterday, 
handing Professor Johnstone a 
switch. 

ne 


Junior came into the dormitory 
in which some alterations are be- 
ing made, “Oh,” said he, “the win- 
dows are all out, if we sleep in 
here tonight we will all be frozen 
dead in the morning.” 


Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs in Pittsgrove Town= 
ship, Salem County, N. J. 


MEYER GOLDMAN 


The following brief statement of 
the work that is being done, accom- 
panied an exhibit of photographs 
sent by Mr. Meyer Goldman (who 
is in charge of this work) to the 
New Jersey State Conference of 
Charities and Correction this year. 
This is the sort of agricultural work 
that really counts. It makes the 
home grounds the laboratory and 
school room. May we have a rapid 
extension of this sort of work. 
( Editor.) 

This garden work has been car- 
ried on for the past two years. The 
boys and the girls were organized 
into clubs and have for their object 
the cultivation of home gardens in 
summer and the working in the 
manual training and sewing and 
cooking schools in winter in connec: 
tion with the public schools. 

The garden work begins some- 


time in February when seed for 
early vegetables is sown in hot-beds 
to be transplanted to the home gar- 
den at the proper time. Plans are 
made for the gardens and lists of 
seeds submitted. The instructor in 
charge of the Manual Training 
School visits each member once in 
two weeks. During the first year 
seventy boys and ten girls cultivated 
gardens. The second year’s work 
increased to a total number of one 
hundred and fifty boys and girls, 
being equally divided. At the end of 
the season a harvest festival and ex- 
hibit, to which all parents were in- 
vited was held at one of the schools. 
The best exhibits were sent to the 
Inter-State Fair at Trenton, N. J. 
The exhibitors taking their pro- 
ducts to the Fair Grounds and ar- 
raying them. Each was afforded the 
opportunity to see the sights at the 
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Fair. Five gardeners made the 
journey to Trenton, three of whom 
were awarded prizes. On the first 
of July the clubs meet and have 
their annual picnic. Games are 
played, races and contests are held, 
and the day is concluded with a 
light repast. 

QO. What is an_ earthquake? 
Where did one recently occur? 

Ans. An earthquake is an ex- 





plosion of the earth. There was 
one in Italy not long ago where 
people fell in the ground, and had 
to keep alive on onions and olive 
oil. 


a i 





George came to me with tears in 
his eyes the other day, I asked him 
what the trouble was, with all the 
pathos of a dire affliction, he ans- 
wered, “They won’t let me get 
busy.” 


Child Labor and Social Problems 


The American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science in_ its 
supplement to a recent number of 
the ANNALS contains a number of 
representative and thorough arti- 
cles on the above topic. This vol- 
ume also contains the “Proceedings 
of the 4th Annual Meeting of the 
National Child Labor Committee.” 
But a few abstracts of the address- 
es can be given below. These, how- 
ever, are suggestive and should lead 
all of our readers to go more thor- 
oughly into the subject. 


——S eS 


“The new view, the religious 
view, the social view, the physiolog- 
ical view, the rational view of the 
child from every standpoint, is that 
the right to birth itself must not be 
abridged. If disease interferes 
with it, then disease must be over- 
come. If deliberate crime inter- 
feres with it, then crime must be 
punished. If unscrupulous medical 
skill interferes with it, that medical 
practice must be brought more 
completely under professional ban 
and criminal prosecution. If ig- 
norance and vicious indulgence in- 
terfere with it, then education at an 


early age by parents and teachers 
and physicians and others must 
take the place of our conspiracy of 
silence. If the employment of wo- 
men in factories interferes with it, 
then that employment must be cur- 
tailed. 

The right to be well-born is fol- 
lowed, in the new view of the child, 
by the right to grow up. We are 
doing better than our forefathers in 
this respect. Two hundred years 
ago in London, at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, three-quar- 
ters of all the children that were 
born died before the completion of 
their fifth year. Decade after dec- 
ade that percentage has been push- 
ed down until now it is something 
like twenty-five instead of seventy- 
five per cent. 

“It is part of this new view, 
fourth, that the child has a right to 
become a useful member of society. 
This implies. industrial, or stating it 
more broadly—vocational educa- 
tion. It supports the suggestion 
made by Mr. Noyes, in one of the 
publications of the National Child 
Labor Committee, that the school 
day might well be made longer, 
with greater variety in curriculum; 
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and that the work which we deny, 
and rightly deny, in the factory for 
profit, may be demanded in the 
school for an hour or two or more 
daily for education and training. 
The disingenuous arguments as 
to the educational value of spec- 
ialized long-continued factory labor, 
may be tested by the willingness of 
those who make them, to introduce 
genuinely educational employment 
with the element of profit eliminat- 
ed, into the school curriculum, 
where alone it belongs. Industrial 
efficiency is diminished and des- 
troyed and not increased by child 
labor.”—By Edw. T. Devine Ph. D. 


i ie 


“In great measure we are dealing 
with the results of generations of 
social neglect. Our ancestors have 
permitted multitudes of human be- 
ings to grow up under the blinding 
and perverting influence of a laissez 
faire philosophy, a theory made to 
excuse, justify and glorify neglect. 
The more conscientious and logical 
they were who held this theory the 
worse the results. Consequently we 
are called upon to deal with the off- 
spring of the ignorant, underpaid, 
neglected, often vicious and deprav- 
ed, alcoholic, narcoticized, neurotic 
ancestors. 

“The conditions of motherhood 
and infancy affect the child’s 
chances of life. Whether born 
crippled or normal, the children of 
the poor, ignorant and neglected, 
begin again a round of deficient nu- 
trition and care. The factory girl, 
without instruction and training, 
becomes a mother under serious dif- 
ficulties, and if her infants survive, 
they enter the struggle for exist- 
ence too early and with a heavy 
handicap. The mother’s history is 
written in deeper, darker lines in 
the baby. During her childhood, 
deprived of play and school, she 
failed to accumulate physiological 
reserves; during her early adoles- 


cence she was ill-fed, poorly nour- 
ished, ill-taught, overworked. Be- 
fore the birth of her infant, while 
it was directly and completely de- 
pendent on her for life and growth, 
she had not good food, and her en- 
ergies were depleted by toil. Dur- 
ing the months before weaning time 
she was unfit for her function as 
nurse. These conditions explain 
the frightful rate of infant mortal- 
ity among the very poor and ignor- 
ant, and the prevalence of disease 
and death in later years, with the 
diminished industrial efficiency of 
adult wage earners. 

“The fated circle begins again 
with each new generation of weak- 
lings. You will not find all this in 
the statistics of “factory labor’’, but 
must seek the information else- 
where. The condition of the mo- 
ther enceinte affects her offspring. 
Insufficient nutrition and excessive 
toil have for their results either the 
death of the embryo, or premature 
birth, and in any case constitutional 
feebleness of the child results, lat- 
er showing itself in diminished re- 
sistance to disease or in defect of 
some organ.”—By Prof. Chas. R. 
Henderson. 


ne I 


“Child labor begins its destruc- 
tive tendency by disintegrating the 
family and ends with the destruc- 
tion of the state. The period of 
childhood is shortened instead of 
prolonged. The dependence of the 
child, so necessary to the develop- 
ment of the social virtues, becomes 
the independence of the bread win- 
ner. The task of the father, the 
husband, the house-bond, is rele- 
gated in part or in whole, to the 
child, who is made the food-provid- 
er. The child, from being a bles- 
sed incumbrance, tending to home- 
building, becomes an industrial as- 
set, to be exploited for gain. The 
child-laborer, coming into competi- 
tion with the father in the labor 
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market, brings down wages to the 
child standard, and the mother is 
forced into the ranks of the bread- 
winners, because the system of ad- 
ult male labor has degenerated, by 
reason of the low wage scale, to the 
basis of family labor. 

“The system perpetuates itself. 
By reason of the illiteracy which is 
invariably the result of the child la- 
bor system, the victim of that sys- 
tem is handicapped in competition 
with his more fortunate fellows and 
is relegated to the ranks of the un- 
skilled. He must continue to re- 
ceive the low wages of the un- 
skilled laborer. Having become in- 
dependent of parental nurture, he 
becomes free from parental res- 
train. We even recognize in some 
of our defective child labor laws 
the fact of the dependency of the 
parent upon the child for bread. 
Having to fulfill the duties of man- 
hood he feels a right to its privi- 
leges, and early marriages become 
the rule instead of the exception. 
So the poverty and the immaturity 
are handed down in intensified form 
to the next generation. Illiteracy 
and resulting poverty are perpetu- 
ated and racial degeneracy is the 
inevitable result.” —By A. J. Mc- 
Kelway. 


ee 


“In a society preeminently indus- 
trial, the education must be along 
industrial lines, but if it ends mere- 
ly in the acquirement of a handi- 
craft is it a failure. Along with in- 
dustry there must be training to- 
ward lofty industrial ideals. If we 
could train the coming generation 
against shoddy, tawdry, faulty 
goods, we should have some hope 
for the steady elevation of our in- 
dustries to a higher plane. The 
manufacturer is forced by competi- 
tion to cater to the majority demand 
and quantity is the popular goal. 
The true craftsman who is dissatis- 
fied with the dishonest results of 


the speeding which reduces himself 
and his fellows to machines has at 
present one recourse—he can quit. 
What is demanded is training for 
the entire group to which this 
craftsman belongs. The very class 
of people who do the shoddy work 
buy that kind of goods. This is 
partly due to their cheapness, for 
the average mechanic cannot afford 
the better. But the affront to his 
manhood, the insult to his wife and 
family, the social sin he commits by 
taking from the hands of the mer- 
chant at any price that which is de- 
void of all ideals of proportion, 
beauty, simplicity, honesty, or rea- 
sonable utility, does not occur to 
him. 

“Society in order to serve its own 
ends, should expect each girl to be 
mistress of her own home, and if 
industrial training is provided at all, 
should embody domestic science not 
as a fitting for remunerative occu- 
pation, but as preparation for home 
making. When it does not mark a 
girl as having chosen to be a do- 
mestic servant, undoubtedly many 
will choose such instruction and go 
out with loftier ideals of a home 
and with preparation for its res- 
ponsibilities. The stigma now rest- 
ing upon domestic science as being 
something necessary to be under- 
stood only by domestic servants, 
should be removed. Let us give 
all our girls the idea that home 
making requires scientific prepara- 
tion, or else give up the theory that 
the home is especially woman’s 
work. Incidentally, this might so 
develop the future directors of 
homes that they would bring about 
conditions which would make do- 
mestic service a dignified and de- 
sirable trade.”—By Owen R. Love- 
JON. 

ra 


The flower mission. 
The work of the ladies of the 
W.C. T. U. in distributing flowers 
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year after year in memory of Miss 
Cassedy is of greater importance 
than perhaps they think. It is a 
constant inspiration to those with 
whom they are brought in contact, 
and especially in such institutions 
as ours. It is a fine thing for the 
children to each have his very own 
bouquet of flowers. It is true we 
have a great many flowers, but not 
enough to give each of the children 
a bouquet, except on very special 
occasions, such as birthday parties, 
etc., when certain children have 
their bunches of flowers. 

On their annual visit to us the 
ladies brought not only a beautiful 
lot of flowers, but a number of lit- 
tle motto cards. These motto cards 
which they bring from year to 
year are given to the children, and 
they learn the verses, repeating 
them from time to time throughout 
the year. There was an interest- 
ing program presented by the little 
friends of the ladies, consisting of 
solos, duets, recitations, etc. The 
Training School Band played, and 
some members of the school con- 
tributed to the program. 


(a 


Justice, not charity. These words 
raise the eternal question of social 
obligation, a question which pre- 
sents itself anew to each genera- 
tion and even to the same genera- 
tion under changing circumstances. 
To answer that the present social 
conditions are the best possible be- 
cause they have come into exist- 
ence, or even because they were, in 
fact, the best possible in the past, 
is to deny the progress of civiliza- 
tion, to deny that process of evolu- 
tion through which the human race 
has been passing for centuries be- 
fore history began, and which is 
now proceeding with appalling ve- 
locity, compared to which its past 
progression was as the creeping of 
a snail to the running of a race 


horse. Justice today might have 
been charity yesterday. “Charity 
today may be justice tomorrow.”— 
Robert W. deForest, in “Charities.” 
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If there were no choice between 
an optimism which dwells persist- 
ently upon happy results except a 
spirit of pessimism which would 
caused one to fall out of the ranks, 
let us have by all means the optim- 
ism. But is there not a sane and 
justifiable attitude, distinct from 
both, which is to be commended to 
those who are engaged in_ social 
work? The right attitude shares 
with optimism confidence in the 
possibility of improvement; it 
shares with pessimism a refusal to 
close the eyes to real conditions 
and the lessons to be learned from 
disappointments and failures; it 
shares with radicalism the desire to 
get to the root of the matter; with 
individualism the conviction that 
social salvation is to be brought out 
through changes in _ individuals; 
and with socialism a profound dis- 
satisfaction with many features of 
existing social conditions.—Edward 
T. Devine, in “Charities.” 
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Are your child’s eyes 
properly cared for? 





Recently the school authoities in 
the city of Dedham had examina- 
tions made on the eyes of 113 chil- 
dren with the following results: 

Number wearing properly fitted 
glasses, 21; number wearing glass- 
es which failed to correct the de- 
fects, 16; number recommended to 
wear glasses, 47; number not need- 
ing glasses, 29. 

If your child has headaches, is 
nervous or does not get along well 
in school take him to an oculist and 
have the eyes examined. 
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“You may ruin the childs health 
for life by neglecting this precau- 
tion. 





From one of the 
Special Classes. 


Master W. (Star at arithmetic). 
—‘“‘Come here ‘S,’ and I will show 
yer how to do your gerzamples. 
Now if it takes one minute to cook 


an egg, how long will it take to cook 
8 eggs?” 

S. (After some thought ).—“One 
minute.” 

Master W.—‘Ah, you don’t know 
nuthin’. If it takes one minute to 
boil one egg, don’t cher know that 
it’ll take 8 times as long to boil 8 
eggs? That’s eight minutes. Don’t 
it?” 

S. (Indignant )—“Gwan, you’re 
a ; I’d put them all in one pot.” 


Training School Notes 


We might well call the week beginning 
October 17, 1909, “Party Week.” Three 
parties made the week a lively one. 

It was a pleasure to be one of the 
guests at the birthday party given ed- 
nesday evening by M. F., one of the Moore 
cottage boys, when about seventy-five of 
the younger children and a few friends 
gathered in Garrison Hall. M. F. was 
“Master of Ceremonies” and he saw to it 
that the word “dull” could not be used in 
describing his party. Even those who 
knew him the best, were surprised at the 
amount of fun there is in him. Kinder- 
garten games, songs, and childish dances 
were entered into with great glee by all 
who were present, after which refresh- 
ments, consisting of ice cream and fancy 


cakes, fruit and confectionery, were 
served. The Good-Night song brought a 


most delightful little party to a close. 


Saturday evening, however, was really 
the lively evening of the week, at least 
for those who had invitations to both of 
the parties held on that night, that of the 
Glee Club at Wilbur and J. B. at Bridg- 


man. These two parties, while quite 
different in the character of their enter- 
tainment, were alike in the enjoyment 
given the guests. The Glee Club had a 
carefully prepared program, rendered in a 
really excellent manner, while at Bridg- 
man the entertainment was quite 
impromptu. Some of the songs at Wilbur 
were quite catchy, and worthy of being 
more generally known by the children. 
When refreshment time came, Wilbur and 
Bridgman strove to out do each other, 
every one being most liberally provided 
for. 


The first one of the monthly entertain- 
ments was given at the Hall Wednesday 
evening, October 20th. In its character, 
it matched the month it was given in,— 
bright and lively being the terms one 
would think of in describing it. The 
“Bogus School Inspector” was the title of 
the little operatta. The school was to be 
inspected and examined on a certain day, 
but the inspector, finding his bed too com- 
fortable that morning, misses his train. 
Not so his valet. He is on time, with his 


We have no right to flood the future with a stream 


of incapacity. 


Mary Dendy 
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master’s suit case and hat box. Upon ar- 
riving at the place, after puzzling over 
what he shall do, he comes to the conclu- 
sion that the School Board would expect 
the examination to be on that day, and 
that as the inspector is a stranger to the 
school and teacher, he will impersonate 
him and inspect the school himself. Ac- 
cordingly he dons his master’s vest, coat 
and hat, and appears as “Mr. Inspector.” 

You can imagine the laughable inci- 
dents that follow, the valet being new to 
the business and not quite up-to-date in 
his manner of conducting an examination: 
In the third act, when the real inspector 
arrives upon the scene, there threatens to 
be trouble, but it is decided best in the 
end that the dignity of the School Board 
demands that the real facts in the case 
should not be divulged, and “Mum's the 
word.” 

The funny disguises of the boys, as 
teacher, inspector, truant officer, and bogus 
inspector made the entertainment a most 
laughable one, and the pretty drills, with 
the Chinese and Halloween costumes, 
added just what was needed to brighten 
up the play. 


On Saturday October 16th, John B. en- 
tertained a large number of friends at a 
“Dutch Lunch” party. The evening was 
given over to music, fun making and 
stories. Professor told a stirring college 
story, a number of new graphaphone re- 
cords were heard which were very enjoy- 


able, especially the one by “Harry Lauder" 
called “Stop Your Ticklin’ Jock.” 

The lunch was planned by John and 
was indeed unique and enjoyable. 


Frankfurters 
Hot Rolls Doughtnuts 
Apples 
Coffee Cocoa 
Candy 
Olives 


One of the most enjoyable parties of the 
season was given by the Robison C & D 
boys. The corridor was most tastefully 
decorated, to represent a pergola at close 
intervals there were posts upon which 
were placed a “Jack ‘0 Lantern. In the 
evening when these were lighted, they 
loomed up fantastically and made one 
feel that they were in an avenue of 
goblins. 

The entertainment was well planned 
and thoroughly enjoyed by all. Miss 
Shiffert gave a delightful reading. Charlie 
and Harry rendered an instrumental duett. 
The contests were the hit of the evening. 
There was ducking for apples, eating pie 
with hands tied, snapping for doughnuts 
on a string, eating candy on the end of a 
string and pinning the tail on a donkey. 
Each one of the winners was given a nice 
prize. The refreshments consisting of 
coffee, cake, doughnuts, pears, apples, 
peanuts and candy were served at 10 p. 
m. When the party disbanded every one 
said it was the nicest party ever held in 
Robison. 
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LPABlEs ME 


YOU ARE WELL READ. 


You have probably heard of feeble-minded children. 
You have certainly heard of backward children. 


This school (The New Jersey Training School at Vineland, N. J.) 
gives home, care and training to such children. 


YOU WILL BE WELCOME — VISIT US. 


Twenty pleasant buildings are suitably placed on our two hundred and 
fifty acres of land. The children live in cottages and are graded according 
to their mental condition. 

There are farm lands, flower and vegetable gardens, lawns, a large 
dairy and poultry yards. 


For the children’s happiness, there are camp grounds, zoo, merry-go- 
round, band stand and grounds for baseball and football. 


The children are trained in the elementary school branches, physical 
culture, music, kindergarten, farm and dairy work, domestic science and 
the manual trades. (Visiting Day Wednesday. ) 


STUDY EACH CHILD. 


In the department of psychological research, the children are studied 
from every side with a view to bettering the methods of care, training and 
treatment as well as to help us to discover the cause and best way to pre- 
vent mental deficiency. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Teachers will be interested to know that for six weeks each summer 
we have a Summer School for Public School Teachers, who feel the need 
of understanding their peculiar, backward and ‘‘special’’ children. 


(Perhaps you would like to give $50.00 as a scholarship for some 
hardworking teacher. ) 


TO BE READ. 


The Training School is a monthly magazine of practical value to doc- 
tors, teachers, psychologists and parents of normal children, 


HOW TO SEND PUPILS. 


Pupils may be sent by the State of New Jersey. If their parents re- 
side in New Jersey, address the Governor. 


Those from any other state must come as private pupils. The terms 

for such are $30 to $60 per month, depending upon the needs of the case. 
Address, 

E. R. JOHNSTONE, Superintendent. 





WILDWOOD CREST 


Famous for Youth, Stateliness and Beauty 


It faces the ocean along more than a 
mile of Boardwalk and Holland Dyke. Its 
WY perfect surf-bathing beach, fine elevation Ww 
noble buildings, paved walks and grand ave- 
nues; splendid views and unrivalled devel- 
opment, makes it the most desirable place 
on the coast for residence or investment. 
Wildwood is celebrated for its success and 
the good fortune of its patrons; its founders 
are giving to Wildwood Crest the benefit 
of the experience gained in making Wild- 
wood. Itis the coming real City-Beauti- 
ful looking down on the ocean: this is not 
mere assertion; it invites investigation 
and challenges comparison with any form 
m of investment for rapid increase in value an 
anywhere. This is the time to invest 
there and you ought to know about it. 














Title Insured and Front Protected by 
Holland Dyke, Built of Rock at 
cost of the Founders 

Write for Free Information to 


BAKER BROTHERS 


Founders of Wildwood and Wildwood Crest 


727 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA., OR WILDWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


THE MARVEL OF THE COAST 
200 RATS EXTERMINATED FOR 50c. 


RED STAR RAT TABLETS 


will free your premises of rats in one night. 


They are ready for use. No mixing; all you have to do is 
to shake the tablets out of the container in every place 
about the premises where rats frequent, and the tablets are 
guaranteed to do the rest. These tablets are a combination 
of cereals and oils scientifically prepared to make them at- 
tractive to the smell and taste of rats and mice. 

Ask your Druggist or Seedsman for RED STAR RAT 
TABLETS. If they cannot furnish them, send 50c. in 2c. 
postage stamps, and we will send you by express, charges 
paid, enough tablets to exterminate 200 rats. 


THE CORKINS CHEMICAL Co., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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